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the nobility and the significance of the great art which 
is the perfect showing forth of the greatness of past 
civilizations. 

For all art is taught better by example than by 
precept. If our cities are ugly, our life uglier and our 
schools and colleges barren and mechanistic not only 
in their visible expression but in their educational 
system, then the teaching of art is pretty nearly use- 
less. It is the form of life and not the method of 
instruction that brings art into being. The life of 
modernism has destroyed art because it has reversed 
all our standards of comparative value, laying stress 
on the insignificant and the unimportant, ignoring the 
things which are eternally valuable. Out of the war 
must come the reversal of these standards of compara- 
tive value. We must substitute the qualitative standard 
for the quantitative standard. We must concentrate on 
the real things of life. True democracy is incompatible 
with "big business' and "high finance." Both must 
be scrapped. True democracy cannot exist under an 
imperialistic regime, and imperialism is, and has been, 
the law of life of modernism. All these things must go 
onto the pyre of great burning, for today we are 
called upon as never before to reject the bad and 
reclaim the good. To us, as to King Clovis standing 
before the baptismal font of the Cathedral of Reims, 
the words are said, ' ' Bow thy proud head, Sicambrian ; 
destroy what thou worshipped, worship what thou de- 
stroyed." 

Design, Craftsmanship and the Imitation of Nature in Ancient Art: 

Clement Heaton, New York. 

A long acquaintance with ancient art from the time 
of the Greeks and Assyrians to the end of the Mediaeval 
epoch, has made its general character so familiar to 
the writer, that modern art appears as a whole, sharply 
in contrast with what for so long had been done by all 
nations. This generalization arose by an unconscious 
and intuitive perception, but it was later analysed 
critically. I say this to explain how the point of view 
grew up that I here seek to communicate. 

In Mediaeval and other ancient art as a whole, there 
seems to have been no desire for a purely realistic 
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treatment. Of course there are cases in which there is 
some realism, as in the earliest art of all, the pre- 
historic carving and paintings in France and Mesopo- 
tamia. We find it again in late Roman sculpture and 
painting, and in some Mediaeval art. But even in 
these cases, the realistic tendency was rarely separated 
from decorative design. What was done was never 
wholly imitative, and only in the nineteenth century 
does one find the aim of making what the French call 
the "trompe d'oeil" in painting, or realism in modern 
sculpture. Ancient art as a whole is ornamental and 
decorative; even figure work is generally associated 
with ornament, and itself of a decorative character. In 
general appearance an ancient work of art frankly 
appealed to the eye as such; imaginative insight was 
necessary to discern such phenomena of life as were 
suggested. Even in the drama this was the case. This 
one sees surviving in Chinese drama. 

The term "conventional" has been given to this 
fundamental quality in art, and in modern use this 
term conventional is opposed to "natural." But the 
ancients, when they represented life in an arbitrary 
way, did so unconsciously. The human figure, animals 
and plants were suggested within the easy limits of 
whatever crafts they worked in. From the high degree 
of intelligence they so often displayed, through the 
delicate insight into natural fact, it is evident that they 
could have done more, at least as much, in the way of 
imitation, as a modern art student of six months stand- 
ing ! But they did not do it. All over Asia and Europe 
there is the same absence of realism. They went along 
a narrow track, satisfied with what this gave them in 
the way of liberty, and giving just as much realism as 
it suited them to give. 

But in the eighteenth and nineteenth century a new 
ideal of art is seen established. In this the element of 
design gradually lessens, and effort for complete imita- 
tion steadily augments. As this developed the ancient 
manner was said to be "conventional." Of course, 
design can never be entirely eliminated, but it was 
masked, especially at Paris, behind the ever present aim 
of insisting on realistic figures and flowers, as if such 
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imitation were the essential element. We see this in 
the pottery of Sevres, in furniture, in tapestries. After 
a century or so of such ideals, it was commonly said 
as praise, that a painting was "natural," while ancient 
art was said to be "curious" or "conventional." So 
that today, between the point of view of the connoisseur 
and that of most people, there lies a whole philosophy. 
For the one, art should not attempt to imitate nature; 
for the other, it should, and its degree of proficiency in 
so doing is made the criterion of merit. Hence, when- 
ever the right limits of craftsmanship and the needs of 
design are recognized as a guide and as a limit to 
natural facts, there is an immediate conflict with the 
ideas of the public, which is inclined to run away. One 
hears educated people (educated in some directions, 
that is) say that such a work "does not appeal to them," 
because they ignore the element of design. 

If the restrictions of craftsmanship are severe, 
natural forms must be adapted thereto and positive 
ornament is the result. Much of ancient art in which 
living creatures are used as motif, is of such ornamental 
character, and all ancient figure work is restricted, so 
that it is in harmony with the ornament associated with 
it. But modern art, with its imitative quality, has been 
out of keeping with any kind of ornament; thus in- 
tuitively the ornamental element was dropped when 
modern naturalistic rendering came in. 

Note: Definition of Design and draftsmanship 

For the sake of clearness I define design as the aim of mak- 
ing a work of art interesting and attractive by the effect of unity con- 
trast, variety and other means which affect the mind through the 
eye, apart from what is portrayed, and independently of the sub- 
jective contents. A picture, a window or a carving, can be made 
visually agreeable, as a good textile. If necessary, figures etc., may be 
arbitrarily dealt with according to circumstances in the way textile de- 
signs are dealt with, as far as it is desirable to give a decorative or 
monumental appearance. Exact imitation of life has no advantage in 
design as such, whereas monotony, redundancy, repetition, weakness, 
the use of improper material and so on, are inexcusable faults and are 
not redeemed by exact representation. 

In practice at the present time, the reverse is expected. Educa- 
tion in design not generally existing, people leave this out of considera- 
tion and insist on trivial, or extraneous, subject matter. They mainly 
criticize the rendering of figures. Occasionally one meets with a per- 
son who understands design, and his first expression is generally to 
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commend what is right; his further remarks are directed to complet- 
ing the artist's intentions. He does not insist on faults of exactitude 
in imitating nature, nor on trivial extraneous points. The contrast 
between the two points of view is striking. 

By craftsmanship, I do not mean the modern practice of one per- 
son voluntarily working as an artist in isolation. This may be the 
only course possible at the present time, but it is not what existed at 
Rome, Byzantium and mediaeval Paris. It was once universally the 
practice for workers to be trained by oral communication in a living 
tradition, and to carry on actual workmanship, including design. Work 
for the public was undertaken exclusively by men so trained, who had 
received the approbation of their predecessors, and who, by their fa- 
miliarity with all connected with their calling, were able to bring to 
the problem knowledge both theoretic and practical. The older men of 
repute were charged to elaborate plans and working drawings for large 
and complex works, which they afterwards helped to direct, and to exe- 
cute in part. Till the sixteenth century, men did not attempt to design 
what they could not execute, though large groups of men might be 
drawn together to work with, and carry out the ideas of, the head 
craftsman on the job (the Maitre de I'oeuvre). Of course there is al- 
ways a considerable element of labor connected with art, the hewing 
of stone and wood, which was done for the craftsman. But this did not 
apply to ornament and painting, and in measure as the work becomes 
intellectual, the more necessary is it that hand and mind be united. 
Relation of Design and Craftsmanship. 

By this once universally recognized system, all ancient art was 
produced. It now lingers in a few out of the way spots, e. g. in the 
Alps of Europe and in the East. It will be evident on reflection, that 
the complex points to be observed in any good work demand the 
care of one able to see them, or able to devise what is necessary by 
possession of the means to execute it; that it is impossible to con- 
vey to a person working mechanically, all that is necessary by draw- 
ings. To copy drawings, necessarily implies suppression of individu- 
ality, and the loss of powerl to design, destroys all the spontaneous 
variety which is a source of charm in ancient art, and gives to work 
so made, faults which destroy its value as art. 

It would seem, therefore, that the use of the word 
"conventional" ignores the fact that there was in ancient 
art a rational respect for working conditions as cause, 
that the neglect of the quality there found indicates a 
contempt for working conditions, and art goes astray 
when this is persisted in. The use of the term, then, 
is of questionahle utility. 

It is commonly assumed that art began in a crude 
schematic way, and that as it "progressed" it became 
more natural. The skill to produce such realism is 
therefore assumed to be a sign of such "progress." 
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There is some ground for this, for instance we can 
see the Greeks advance from the rude Xoanon to the 
beautiful figures of the Parthenon; power to imitate 
nature added to their beauty. But there is also beauty 
in Greek work at a period when there was little skill in 
representation; in later times they pushed the imitative 
power too far, and the nobility of their art declined. 
In Graeco-Koman art imitative skill was carried still 
further, and it became trivial. 

If one examines prehistoric art, one can see in it 
an unusual degree of observation of natural facts, for 
instance in the ivory knife handle found at Gebel-el- 
Arat in Mesopotamia, of the period of the first 
dynasty. Prof. Flinders Petrie says of this, "The 
spirit of the animals is magnificent, and is the finest and 
most natural of all, unsurpassed by any later work." 
(Ancient Egypt, Part 1, 1-17) Yet this handle was 
fitted to a flint knife, showing that while men were 
still ignorant of the use of metal, they were able to see 
clearly the natural forms of animals. In later epochs, 
both in Egypt and Assyria, art became schematic and 
ornamental. 

Such facts show that both primitive and decadent 
art may be realistic, while that of a period of great 
experience may be ornamental. We may therefore ask, 
what then is "progress"! The notions one so often 
meets with seem to arise because there is difficulty in 
representing nature exactly. As it takes a good deal of 
time to attain skill to do it, and all people have not the 
natural aptitude to do it, when it is achieved, it is 
looked upon as evidence of superior artistic faculties. 

Modern thought is so impregnated with such ideas 
that thus even explorers speak of their finds, as when 
Prof. Petrie extols work as "magnificent" and "fine," 
because it is natural. The modern position has made 
the "Fine Arts" to be an imitative art. The orna- 
mental arts are dubbed "Industrial art," "Decorative 
art," or "Applied art," and while fine art has been 
highly valued, the rest has been regarded as inferior. 

So general was this point of view in the nineteenth 
century that even the great apologist of Mediaeval 
architecture, Viollet-le-Duc, had views so tinctured. He 
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speaks for instance of the "radical revolution" in the 
Thirteenth century, when sculpture "abandoned the 
errors of the Byzantine School." He speaks of artists 
having left the "superannuated methods," of their 
"chisel becoming freer" and of "observation of nature 
making unexpected progress." From such teaching it 
resulted that when modern figures were required to fill 
an empty niche in a Gothic building, the sculptor made 
them with so much realism that they were out of keep- 
ing with all around, and they instantly appear modern 
to an eye accustomed to ancient examples. 

The explanation of the matter in both Greek and 
Mediaeval art, is found in craftsmanship. Mediaeval 
figures were carved out of a. block of stone lying 
horizontally, and the conception was governed by the 
pratice of carving from the block, as well as by archi- 
tectural association. For architecture was itself a 
stone craft, carried on by masons. 

A parallel is found in the fresco painting used for 
decoration. In this, not until the fifteenth century was 
an attempt made to treat decoration realistically. Early 
mediaeval sculptors were in contact with Carlovingian 
ivories, illuminated manuscripts and oriental silk tex- 
tiles, so that both by their experience as craftsmen, and 
by education, they conceived their work on a decorative 
basis of design and color, with but slight suggestion 
of natural fact. The early Quattrocento painters, in- 
cluding Giotto, had the same habit of mind, and as 
Ruskin showed, never descended to the imitation of the 
obvious, but designed their work in a manner suitable 
to their material and the position of the work. 

But how was such work regarded in later times? 
Both in Italy and France in the nineteenth century, 
the now valued primitives were looked upon with dis- 
favor. The works even of Botticelli were left in the 
dust of an attic in Florence, till they were discovered 
and brought down to the gallery they now honor. 
Precious works of the early masters were neglected in 
the Louvre, they not being considered worth the ex- 
pense of carriage. The superb sculptures of the 
Parthenon, when they were first brought to London, 
were spurned as inferior copies of Boman work, and 
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left in a wooden shed till they were at last permitted to 
enter the British Museum, of which they are now the 
gems. 

In view of such startling facts, the idea of "con- 
ventionalism" as opposed to "naturalism" seems to be 
due to a prejudice of our forefathers, and indicates a 
state of mind in which all that is characterized by or- 
namental quality in ancient art, was looked on with dis- 
favor. In the second half of the century, one heard 
Burne- Jones ridiculed for making drapery "as if cut 
out of tin." The fact that untold generations had 
worked on a decorative basis throughout a large part 
of the civilized world, was ignored. With supreme 
contempt for " savages," "heathen" and "the dark 
ages," it was assumed that "progress" was identical 
with the power of naturalism. 

In such an atmosphere it came about naturally 
enough that "conventional art" meant inferior art. 
If such work was necessary to restore churches of 
Mediaeval character, stained glass windows and carving, 
for instance, this could be done "industrially." "Deco- 
rative art" was considered sufficient for the artist who 
had failed in the "Fine Arts." "Conventionalism" 
was considered the distinguishing mark of ancient art, 
so conventionalism was aimed at as an end. Glass and 
carving were made to look "old." And yet a school 
arose in Munich in which Mediaeval art was brought up 
to the high standard of progress to which the nineteenth 
century had arrived, and "pictorial subjects" were put 
under "architectural canopies." In France similar 
ideas were long persisted in, and even now acted upon. 

All this is the inevitable result of ideas brought 
from Italy in the sixteenth century, which have re- 
mained ever since. The Mediaeval ideal of art con- 
tinued into the sixteenth century in a weakened form, 
until 1563, when contempt for the Mediaeval conceptions 
was formulated even by the church, which for so long 
had fostered the kind of art which it then condemned. 
The tendency to imitate Kaphael and to accept the 
doctrines of the Benaissance, had been going on for 
some time, and henceforth they were supreme. 
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Yet Kings and Princes, Bishops and Abbots, had for 
many a century, lavished wealth and time upon the 
work, which was now flung out as barbaric and worth- 
less! This they had done in the belief that it was 
precious and desirable ; but now a new ideal was set up, 
which became a "folk- way." What was formerly 
"right" was now "wrong." The Italian version of the 
"antique" was alone recognized — and under this cloak, 
the ideal of imitation was inculcated in academies and 
schools of art. Northen Decorative Design was utterly 
despised. 

And yet all the time, the philosophy of Italian art 
was fundamentally wrong. Today with existing means 
of study, we know what classic art really was. But at 
the time of the Renaissance there was hardly even an 
elementary acquaintance with the art of the Greeks. 
We can see that in spite of their great imitative skill, 
the Greeks never abandoned the principles of ornamental 
design, or worked other than as craftsmen. By them 
imitation was not allowed to overleap the bounds of 
propriety; and in the delicate ceramic paintings we see 
that artists had ornamental, constructive design in 
view, along with all their wonderful freedom of touch 
and inspiration from life. 

Really, therefore, the academic propaganda made in 
Europe in the sixteenth century, broke up a tradition 
not merely Mediaeval, but one which had its origin in 
the night of time. Contempt of craftsmanship and ad- 
miration for imitation in art very soon resulted in the 
loss of the general facility of design, and the delight 
in it. Degradation of craftsmanship ensued, the crafts- 
man himself being referred to as "vile" by Testalin at 
Paris. Art of the old regime fell under a stigma of 
reproach. Popular art, so long cultivated in England 
and France, was regarded as "vulgar; "as a consequence 
people discarded their traditions and sought enjoyment 
elsewhere. They lost their taste for folk-song and dance, 
for decorative interiors; they ceased to care, indeed, 
for art of any description. They ceased also to find 
enjoyment in country life. "Life" was henceforth to 
be had only in cities, in the lurid light of the music-hall 
where scantily dressed dancers gave novelties, flavoring 
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of obscenity, in an atmosphere of smoke. Men in 
out-of-the-way country places were drawn to this life 
like moths to a flame, whereas in earlier days the 
pageant, the dance, the song, the warm interior, with a 
few loved pieces of furniture, and on feast-days, 
gatherings around the monuments of the towns, made 
multiple centers. Contempt for "vulgar art" changed 
all that. 

And now art itself has fallen into a chaotic condi- 
tion; amid many fads, no one knows surely what is 
right. 

But happily another tendency is now perceived. 
Ancient art is being brought to America and purchased 
at large prices, and is treasured in homes. The de- 
spised Gothic figures and Oriental decoration, are now 
sought for by amateurs. This may be a passing fashion, 
but it indicates something more. Though some may 
buy such things "to be in the fashion," others buy them 
because they love and enjoy them. Is not the reason 
to be found in the artistic quality of design and material 1 
If so, the spell which has existed so long, is being 
broken. That is to say, the fundamental philosophy of 
the Renaissance is being discovered as an error. 

Michael Angelo no longer dominates the mind as he 
once did, when he said (as reported in the 16th century) 
that art is great in proportion to the nobility of what 
is represented, and that the better the imitation, the 
better the art. Another spirit is in the air, and in every 
country people of taste and education, who are no longer 
beguiled by illusive catch words, see that many kinds 
of motif can be made beautiful by design and right 
execution. There is also a new appreciation of crafts- 
manship. Though the novelty of this has had its day, 
and the impossibility of reviving ancient arts as they 
used to be carried on is recognized, there is a return 
toward such craftsmanship as may be possible in our 
time. 

In every country a few have become aware of this 
ideal and foster it, and as time goes on, the few will 
influence the mass. The influence of ancient art is 
beginning to create an appreciation of what was recently 
discarded. In the end the broad fact must come into 



view that the world's art has arisen out of craftsman- 
ship, that men did not design out of nothing, and then 
have their ideas realized by an executant. The ancients 
who created the things now copied, themselves had 
nothing to copy. Those who discovered new ideas were 
the actual workers. For, previous to the 16th century 
the stone-mason and the carpenter designed their build- 
ings in stone or wood; works in gold or enamel were 
designed by the goldsmith, statues were conceived by 
those who carved them, the designer of stained glass 
was the glazier; painters worked from the scaffold on 
the wet plaster on the wall. The mosaic-worker de- 
signed his figures and laid his cubes in the mortar. 
The word "artist" was not yet invented, and every one 
who worked was named from the craft he exercised. 
"Design" was therefore understood, because every 
craftsman had to think out what he wanted in his own 
material, and in a process with' which he was familiar. 
Until the fifteenth century paper was not in use, and 
no one could make complete drawings. Parchment was 
used, but for approximate sketches to be developed in 
working. Is it not a remarkable fact that a decadence 
in art came about just when paper came into use, when 
academies were formed, and when imitation was set up 
as an ideal? All this is not theory, but historic fact. 
It is also certain that whenever the idea of uniting 
design and execution now comes up again, a new in- 
vigoration of art and beauty comes with it. If there- 
fore, there is reason to teach art, this aspect of the 
matter cannot be neglected. A, new ideal of what art is 
should be taught, so that every educated person may 
be able to enjoy right design and color, and to find 
therein a source of enjoyment and repose. This will 
have an effect on society that nothing else can give, and 
give an infinitely greater enjoyment of life than mere 
material accumulation. 

While these lines were being written, the president 
of the Architectual league of New York publicly in- 
sisted on the value of craftsmanship. In a lecture he 
so insisted on the fact that the Japanese bronze worker 
wrought objects himself, put them in a box of his own 
making, and on a stand that he had carved. Such love 
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have they for their work, he said, that designs are never 
used twice. 

Such testimony is all of a piece with that coming 
from such distinguished London architects as Sir T. 
Jackson and Mr. E. C. Lethaby. So we see the finest 
Oriental art and the most recent movement of thought 
are in harmony with what can be observed in ancient 
art. 

The Art of Auguste Rodin: C. R. Mobey, Princeton. 

This paper aims at no comprehensive estimate or 
analysis of Rodin's art, but has a very limited purpose, 
namely to show that the great sculptor who has lately 
died is a landmark in the history of art because he 
modernized the statue, and particularly to make clear 
if I can just what this "modernizing" means. 

If we attempt a definition of the word by its 
opposite, we find that "ancient," as the antonym of 
' ' modern ' ' pretty well describes the quality of nineteenth 
century sculpture before its transformation at the hands 
of Rodin. It was antiquated, out of date, and out of 
touch with modern life. In this it made a remarkable 
contrast to painting, which reflected every movement of 
nineteenth century thought, and sometimes seemed the 
only true expression of certain of its phases. Sculpture 
on the other hand lagged behind its sister art so far that 
the two became divorced to an extent unparalleled in 
history. Painting kept up with the growing com- 
plexity of modern thought and feeling by a constantly 
increasing subtlety of expression; sculpture nursed its 
limitations, fed itself upon tradition, and spent its 
powers in mere decoration. 

The chief cause for this lies, I think, in the fact 
that painting is essentially a modern art, while sculpture 
labored always under the incubus of the classic. An- 
cient painting, as such, had no influence at all upon the 
modern; but ancient sculpture has time and again in- 
terposed its counsels of perfection between the modern 
sculptor and the world which it was his function to 
interpret. 

From the sixteenth century on, sculptors have been 
taught, in one way or another, directly or indirectly to 
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